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Soapbox 


ometimes you hear of something and immediately 

think ‘That's right. Why hasn't that been done before. 
That's how it was with me when | heard about the plan to 
start a campaign to get the Victorian Volcanic Plain 
recognised as a Biosphere. 


The Third World Congress of Biosphere Reserves has just 
finished in Madrid. Among other things it recommended 
was the need to use biosphere reserves as places to 
demonstrate effective responses to such challenges as 
climate change, growing urbanization, poverty and 
desertification. It also recommends building effective 
partnerships through cooperation among all governmental 
levels, the private sector, media, civil society 
organizations, indigenous and local communities, research 
and education centres and other such institutions. 


The biosphere reserves are terrestrial or coastal zones 
that reconcile preservation and biodiversity, natural 
resource management and human activity. They are 
structured in three parts: a core, buffer zone and a 
transition zone. 


The core designates the landscapes, the ecosystems and 
the species it contains. The transition zone welcomes the 
human habitats and the agricultural land. The buffer zone 
helps attenuate the effects of human presence on the 
core. 


Tonight... 


...Martin Scuffins will talk about 'Birds of Prey’. 


At the April meeting... 


..Lorraine Phelan 


According to The Statutory Framework of the World 
Network of Biosphere Reserves, biosphere reserves are 
created 'to promote and demonstrate a balanced 
relationship between humans and the biosphere.’ Under 
article 4, biosphere reserves must 'encompass a mosaic of 
ecological systems,’ Through appropriate zoning and 
management, the conservation of the ecosystems and 
their biodiversity is sought to be maintained. 


UNESCO’s world network of biosphere reserves now 
includes 531 reserves spread over 105 countries. The 
Victorian Volcanic Plain Biosphere was incorporated under 
the Victorian Associations Incorporation Act 1981 on 25 
September 2007. Now the business of setting it up starts. 


To find out more about it a meeting will held on 8 April at 
the Lara Community Hall, Waverly Rd, Lara. Our Plant 
Group has been asked to host the meeting, Victoria's 
Volcanic Plain (VVP) becoming a Biosphere under the 
United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), and the Biosphere Program will 
be explained and discussed. Rob Gell is the keynote 
speaker. 


Please make a note in your diary. 


Reference 


www.unesco.org 
Www.wikipedia.org 


...Dave King will show photographs he has taken through a microscope, and there will be a slideshow of 
photographs taken at the January Baw Baw Campout. 


We welcome 


Ellinor Campbell of Beaumaris and Aireys Inlet. 


to the club and wish her a long and happy association. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http:/home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Dave King, is of mating Common Grass-blue 
butterflies. See full report on p. 9. 


The photo on the back cover, by Pat Streefkerk, shows the treeless valleys 
typical of the Baw Baw Plateau vegetation. See full report p. 1. 





Baw Baw Campout 
25-29 January 2008 


Geology, soils and vegetation 

Granodiorite dominates the plateau—it has pladoclase which is white, fine-grained and uniform in texture. They are commonly 
known as granite rocks. Bothos rocks are formed deep down (1000 m at least) and erosion has removed this material, exposing the 
granodiorite rocks. Individual rocks are formed by the mother rock cracking and eventually rotted rock is created along these seams, 
many of which run at angles to their vertical crevices. The rocks defoliate, like onion skins, to form tors. Granodiorite rocks are 


Upper Devonian, formed 350 million years ago at least. On The Baw Baw plateau there are alpine humas soils on the lower slopes, 
with extensive bogs and peaty swamps un the less well-drained valley bases and flats. There are four main vegetation communities 


on the Plateau—Snow Gum Woodland, Baw Baw Alpine Heathland, Damp Alpine Heath and Wet Alpine Heath. The extensive 
treeless vegetation, a feature of the Baw Baw Plateau, occurs in depressions, and is due mainly to the cold air drainage valleys. 


(Strickland 1997) 


Friday 

We heard the first cracks of thunder at Noojee and the first drops 
fell. All the way to Tanjil Bren the rain bucketed down, the road 
was awash, the lightning and thunder sometimes also 
simultaneous, the noise terrific. Fortunately there was scarcely 
another car on the road. 


The Baw Baw plateau was much drier, but when Kathie 
Strickland that evening talked about the implications of it being a 
high rainfall area, we knew what she meant! 


Kathie and Peter Strickland were our leaders. Kathie did an 
honours project on the vegetation history of the Baw Baw 
Plateau through pollen analysis, using core samples from bogs. 
Her interest in Baw Baw vegetation resulted in the publication of 
her book Sub-Alpine Flora of the Baw Baw Plateau, Victoria, for 
which Peter had done the illustrations. Kathie explained that as 
Baw Baw is an isolated, southerly mountain, it is colder than 
most and that the flora has more in common with that of 
Kosciusko and Tasmania than the rest of the Victorian alps. 
Kathie and Peter were endlessly helpful in their knowledge of the 
mountain, its geology, flora and fauna, although Peter often said 
that he'd ‘just done the pictures’. 


Saturday 

Glorious blue skies greeted us the next morning, gentians, Flame 
Robins and White-throated Treecreepers being noted near the 
lodges. We set off from Skiosk, the pivot of the ski runs and 
trails, and walked the Latrobe Track, cut between the snow gums 
and overlooking the Latrobe Valley. Fascinating little plants were 
beneath our feet. Not many were in flower and many had 
seeded. One had small iris-like leaves and three-lobed magenta 
fruit. At last in the shadows of a large southerly facing granite 
boulder we found one in flower—beautiful six-petalled white 
flowers. It was Libertia pulchella or Pretty Grass Flag. The 
granite boulders were a wonderful feature of the landscape, 
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GFNC members on the boulder-lined La Trobe Track. 
Photo: Pat STreefkerk 





hosting many fascinating lichens and mosses, and were 
festooned with Pultenaea muelleri Mueller's Bush Pea. The snow 
gums were everywhere. The mountain had been severely burnt 
in the 1939 fires and we could see the dead remnants in almost 
every tree. They had grown up again as they, like the mallees, 
have a lignotuber. 


On a lovely open area cries of gladness greeted the creamy 
white flowers of Chionogentias muelleriana subsp. muelleriana 
Mueller's Snow Gentian. Kathie pointed out the short blue-green 
grassy foliage of the Sky Lily, but decided it must have finished 
flowering. Graeme happened to look under a picnic table and 
found many low growing flowers crowded together there. Great 
pleasure was given to GFNC by this Herpolirion novae- 
zelandiae. 





Flowering Sky Lilies were found under the picnic table. 
Photo: Pat Streeflkerk 





Sky Lily Herpolirion novae-zelandiae 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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In the afternoon we walked to Baw Baw summit, the track replete 
with glorious views to north and south, and the tracks strewn with 
Poa hiemata Soft Snow-grass and Rytidosperma nudiflorum 
Alpine Wallaby Grass. Here in the higher altitude the many 
trigger plants Stylidium graminifolium were slightly less advanced 
and they with the Silver Daisy Celmisia sp. made a most 
beautiful sight. 


The summit is marked with a large stone cairn, where Lorraine 
was the first to notice skinks sunning themselves. There must 
have been a dozen of them, about 30 cm long, some dark, some 
bronze, with fat bellies spread out. They amazingly let us 
approach very near, one posing for Lorraine within 2 cm! Up here 
the snow gums were noticeably smaller with the higher altitude. 





Photo: Pat Streefkerk 


Everywhere we saw butterflies, little orange, brown, blue or 
mauve ones. McLeay's Swallowtail was the most spectacular, 
active and landing on the trigger plants, and on the summit 
soaring high. 


Near the summit there were some glittering little bushes, 
seething with flying ants preparing for their nuptial flight. Every 
now and then a grasshopper moved. Eventually we stopped to 
look and they were exquisite black and bronze colours, with fine 
white patterned spots—Spotted Mountain Grasshopper Monistria 
concinna. Each appeared to be a mating pair, the male being 
much smaller than the female, about half the size. 


At a sphagnum bog a purply-blue dragonfly was flying backwards 
and jabbing its abdomen on to the sphagnum in a number of 
places. It was decided it must have been laying eggs. In the 
water around it were mud-eyes, the young of dragonflies. 


Margaret saw a European Bee on a trigger plant. It was visiting 
numerous flowers, and each time the trigger was activated and 
the pollen he had collected from the previous flower was left 
behind thus enabling the cross-pollination process. Butterflies 
were too light to activate the triggers. 


We did not see many birds, but there were Flame Robins 
everywhere, particularly in the Baw Baw village, most of them 
immature birds. Dick told us that over many years Glenys Moors 
and Jan Orr at Bendigo had been banding Flame Robins, and 
were very keen to find where the birds have gone. Consequently 
we looked for leg bands, but found none. 


Sunday—overcast and cool 

Members of both lodges left on this bright, warm windy morning 
for a full days walk along the Village Track. This single file track 
(as distinct from the wide mown Alpine Tracks) had for a short 
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Mountain Plum Pine Podocarpus lawrencii 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


distance been slashed on the edges so many small under-scrub 
plants were visible. We noted the Mountain Plum Pine 
Podocarpus lawrencii, the male with its long pinkish cones, the 
female with small inconspicuous cones. If flicked the male cones 
produced a mist of fine white pollen. Other plants of interest 
included bird orchids, sun orchids both striped blue and pink, 
white and purple tipped Leek orchids. 


At the Pudding Basin the track left the heath and we entered an 
area of sub-alpine bog. We noted the flowering Eyebright, and 
the only flowering Richea continentis, as all the rest were in the 
seed stage. It was disappointing that the authorities permitted 
this area to be used for recreation as it was very wet, boggy and 
easily damaged. The track then returned to the Alpine wooded 
area on the south side of the mountain. We noted Gonocarpus 
micranthus subsp. micranthus and were excited to find 
Coprosma moorei with its blue drupe, Nertera granadensis, 
Alpine Trachymene Trachymene humilis with its beautiful pink 
rosette flowers and curly seeds developing, and tiny ground 
cover Exocarpus nanus with its typical fruit as a bright red drupe 
and swollen pedicel. 





Alpine Ballart Exocarpus nanus 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


The track was along the edge of the woodland with the National 
Park swamp basin to the south. Lunch was enjoyed at the 
McMillan Track (named after an early pioneer). We followed the 


edge of the National Park boundary for some distance and then 
turned back towards the village, noting particularly Derwentia 
nivea and Scaevola hookeri. Most of the plants mentioned above 
were seen for the first time this weekend. Numerous spiders 
caught the walkers’ attention as did the croaking frogs, possibly 
Baw Baw Philoria frosti. 


Because the lodges had been closed, many of the room floors 
were covered with dead Bogong Moths. The moth seeks out 
crevices and other dark places to hide and mate after flying from 
their wintering in the north of NSW and southern Queensland. 
The Aborigines would often walk up to the Baw Baw Plateau to 
feast on the moth which provided them with much needed fat and 
protein. (Was there any need for us to carry up meat meals?) 


Monday—still and sunny, a perfect day 

We divided into three groups. The 'lazy' group strolled along 
Beech Track, admired the berries on the deep green heaths 
Leucopogon maccraei, and tasted red berries on Leucopogon 
gelidus, the shiny skinks and the endless shades of green up a 
boggy gully, from the sphagnum moss to the top of the hill. Hans 
caught a flightless grasshopper and pointed out the orange spots 
that were the residual wings. We stopped at a picnic table where 
we saw many White-browed Scrubwrens, and were approached 
by an Olive Whistler 
which demonstrated 
several of its lovely calls, 
in particular a strong 
clear delicate whistle. 


We searched for the 
Alpine Greenhood 
Pterostylis alpina, and 
suddenly came across a 
clump of more than 
twenty standing tall 
beneath a bush. Noel 
measured the direction 
of xenoliths in the rocks. 
One large raptor soared 
above the chalet at 
lunchtime. With its small 
fingers and soaring 
pattern it possibly was a 
Little Eagle. 





The second group, the 
plant searchers, set out 
for the National Park 
Track, which left the 
Village Track in the north-eastern end of the Alpine Village area. 
The track passed through the wooded area before dropping 
down to the West Tanjil Creek. Carex appressa, Carex 
canescens together with Grevillea australis were found and 
identified. The creek, like many other streams, was in places 
almost hidden by bank vegetation. The streams and creeks cut a 
narrow deep channel through vegetation. The Village Track 
joined the Alpine Walking Track along the ridge. A small saddle 
conveniently carpeted with the leaves of the Sky Lily Herpolirion 
novae-zealandiae (named because it was first found in New 
Zealand) provided an excellent lunch spot, with views across to 
the summit and the lookout at Mt Baw Baw. We returned via the 
same track, and the McMillan Track within the village area. 


Alpine Greenhood Pterostylis alpine 
Photo: Pat Streefkerk 


The third group of eight led by Graeme Tribe set off from Baw 
Baw Village to walk to Mt St Phillack in the Baw Baw National 
Park. We proceeded to the Maltese Trail, then onto the Village 
Trail and from there turned off onto the St Gwinear link trail. 
Once in the National Park the trail became more overgrown and 
was narrower. We soon came upon a frost hollow and walked 
down into a boggy wet area with small water holes and, of 


course, lots of sohagnum moss. The perfume of the Baeckea 
gunniana, which was growing on either side of the track, was 
strong. The water holes looked perfect for frogs but we didn't see 
nor hear any. About a dozen White throated Needletails were 
sighted flying over the hollow. Other birds seen along the trail 
were Red Wattle 
bird, Gang-gang 
Cockatoo, and 
White-eared 
Honeyeater. We 
turned onto the 
Alpine Track and 
headed towards 
Phillack Saddle. The 
Richea continentis 
was growing 
prolifically here, in 
fact was the main 
vegetation. There 
were spectacular 
views of Mt Baw 
Baw and Mt Buller. 
The Saddle had a lot 
of open grass areas 
and several leaves 
of the Herpolirion 
novae-zelandiae 
were found but no 
flowers as they were 
in direct sun. 





Candle Heath Richea continentis 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


As we climbed up to 

Mt St Phillack we 

noticed several large granite boulders, some with splits and 
vegetation growing in the splits. Skinks were seen scuttling into 
vegetation but there were none on the boulders or on the cairn at 
the top of Mt St Phillack, like we saw on the Mt Baw Baw cairn, 
so we were unable to have a good look at them. On the way 
back we detoured to have a look at Freemans Flat but it was 
muddy underfoot and we decided not to proceed because of the 
damage our feet could do. Here we heard the shrill cry of the 
Grey Currawong (four of them). Just before we left the National 
Park and rejoined the Village Track, we veered off the track for 
about 50 metres to a small clearing. While sitting here, a pair of 
White-eared Honeyeaters flew into a bush very close to us. One 
had a big grub in its mouth and the other White-eared 
Honeyeater flew into the tree above us with a grasshopper in its 
beak and wouldn't go back into the bush while we were there. 
We believe they were feeding young and may have had a nest in 
the bush. Being so close was a real highlight. 


Another highlight was when we were walking back south along 
the Village Trail. We came upon an echidna burrowing into an 
ants nest along the track and as we surrounded him/her, it buried 
itself a little bit further in. The ants were crawling all over it. Its 
spikes were not long and it was downy in parts, So we assumed it 
was young. We had an interesting and enjoyable walk. 


Later in the day a delightful group of Alpine Sundew Drosera 
arcturi was found right outside the Baw Baw Lodge, in a small 
swampy area which also provided a wonderful variety of swamp 
plants. 


It was interesting to see 
*a sign on the Baw Baw Ticket Office 'Fight Global 
Warming — our winters are short enough. 
* Red Fox actually living under the Lodge. 
“Lotus criticus left unsprayed and spreading. 


Campout notes contributed by several GFNC campers, including Lynne 
Clarke, Peter Strickland and Chery! West Lau. 
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Plants seen on Baw Baw Plateau 


he Snow Gums Eucalyptus pauciflora subsp. pauciflora 

predominated, the only other tree species being Myrtle 
Beech Northofagus cunninghamii and Mountain Tea-tree 
Leptospermum grandifolium. The Grass Trigger-plant Stylidium 
graminifolium was very common, but very robust and bearing lots 
of beautiful bright pink flowers. Three orchids were seen in good 
numbers and much admired—Mauve Leek Orchid Prasophyllum 
suttonii, Veined Sun Orchid Themlymitra cyanea and Alpine 
Greenhood Pterostylis alpine. 


Reflecting the harsh environment, 'groundhuggers' proliferated 
and included Snow Gentian Broad Eyebright, Twin-flower 
Knawel, Creeping Fan Flower, Creeping Raspwort, Creeping 
Cosprosma, Matted Nertera and Alpine Marsh Marigold (which 
begins to flower under the snow). 


Sphagnum Moss Sphagnum fastigiatum—plants we don't get to 
see very often—were plentiful in the wetter areas. 


The 'stand-out' shrubs included Candle Heath Richea 
continentis, Alpine Pepper Tasmannia vickeriana, Alpine 


Bidgee Widgee 
Asperula conferta Common Woodruff 
Asperula pusilla* Alpine Woodruff 

u 


Asterolasia trymalioides Alpine Starbush 


Blechnum wattsli Hard Water-fern 


Carex blakei 


l 
Astelia alpina var. novae-hollandiae Silver Astelia 
l 
Broad-leaf Flower-rush 


muelleriana 


Celmisia sp Silver Dais 
Craspedia sp Billy Buttons 
Derwentia nivea Milfoil Speedwell 


Eucalyptus pauciflora subsp. acerina ____|Snow Gum __ 


o 
* 
Euphrasia gibbsiae subsp. subglabrifolia Broad Eyebright 


* 
* 
Dianella tasmanica* Tasmanian Flax-lil 
Drosera arcturi* Alpine Sundew 
* 


| Herpolirion novae-zelandiae* sd Sky-lily č | 
Stinking Pennywort 
Isolepis habra 
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Blechnum penna-marina subsp. alpina* Alpine Water-fern 


e 
e 

i 
’ 


* 
Baeckea latlfolla* Mountain Baeckea 





Starbush Asterolasia trymalioides, Alpine Orites Orites lancifolia, 
Alpine Grevillea Grevillea australis and the ancient Plum Pine 
Podocarpus lawrencei the male cones of which were loaded with 
pollen—a light touch would send it swirling in the air currents. 
The Victorian endemic Baw Baw Berry Wittsteinia vacciniacea 
was common, and could be found propping itself up on 
seemingly every rock and Snow Gum. 


Daisies were ubiquitous, but none-the-less were much admired, 
some being the Alpine or Orange Everlasting Bracteantha 
subundulata, Silver or Snow Daisy Celmisia sp., Cascade 
Everlasting Ozothamnus secundiflorus and Alpine Groundsel 
Senecio pectinatus. 


Only one species of sundew occurs on the Baw Baw Plateau, 
Alpine Sundew Drosera arcturi, which evaded us until the last 
day. The species name comes from Arcturus, the brightest star in 
the sky, and with the late afternoon sun shining through the 
hundreds of 'dewdrops' on its long leaves, we could see why it 
was so named. 

Polly Cutcliffe 


*flowering. Total: 87 

References 

Ross, JH & Walsh, NG (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of 
Victoria (7th ed.), RBG Melbourne 

Strickland, P & K (1997) Sub-alpine Flora of the Baw Baw Plateau, 
Victoria, Kareelah 





Birds seen on Baw Baw Plateau 


...Pat Streefkerk 
Whistling Kite White-eared Honeyeater(B) 
Little Eagle Flame Robin 
Yellow-tailed Black-cockatoo(B) Olive Whistler 
Gang-gang Cockatoo Grey Shrike-thrush 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Grey Fantail 


Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Needletail 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Spotted Pardalote 


Grey Currawong 
Australian Raven 
Richard's Pipit 
Welcome Swallow (B) 


White-browed Scrubwren Silvereye 
Brown Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird Total: 22 


Free to a good home 


BBC Wildlife magazines 


oe Hubbard has been buying the monthly magazine 

BBC Wildlife for 20 years. Now he is in the middle of 
downsizing, moving to a unit, and some things just have to go. 
The topics covered in the magazines are diverse and world- 
wide. 


If you would like the magazines please contact Joe on 
5229 4885. 





Plant Group 


discussion on plants identified during our Baw Baw club 

campout was the topic for our February meeting. Once again 
Kathie and Peter Strickland's book Sub-alpine Flora of the Baw 
Baw Plateau was the main reference. Their expertise and 
leadership at the campout enabled us to identify almost 90 
species, more than half in flower. Lively debate during our plant- 
listing session each evening was a feature of the weekend. 


The article by Polly Cutcliffe on p. 6 reports the plants discussed 
at our meeting and those which added to our enjoyment of a few 
days in Victoria's most southern snowfields. The campout group 
is looking forward to visiting other snowfield sites next January. 
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Orange Everlasting Xerochrysum subundulatum, Baw Baw. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


...Dick Southcombe 
11 March—The 10th Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


On this occasion Regional Salt Marsh Vegetation is the topic and 
Geoff Carr is the presenter. Geoff and interstate colleagues are 
currently preparing information for a book on salt marshes of 
south-east Australia. Geoff was a prominent junior member of 
our club and began work as an apprentice gardener at Geelong 
Botanic Garden. He is now an expert in his field. Come, listen 
and reminisce. 


8 April—Lara 


A meeting of interest to all naturalists will be held at the Lara 
Community Hall, Waverly Rd, Lara. Our Plant Group has been 
asked, and we agreed, to host a meeting at which Victoria's 
Volcanic Plain (VVP) becoming a Biosphere under the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), and the Biosphere Program will be explained and 
discussed. Rob Gell is the keynote speaker. Lara is within the 
VVP Region, offers a larger hall and is more convenient for the 
target audience. Please make a note in your diary. 


© © © 


[On behalf of GFNC members | take this opportunity to thank 
Dick Southcombe for organising a very successful campout, and 
the two events listed above. Dick never claims to be an expert 
but he can certainly organise the experts for the benefit of us all! 
Editor] 


Out and about 


Trees that adorn Paradise 

At the Vasse (Busselton, W.A.) when Georgiana Molloy, aged 
37, lay dying of septicaemia and fever in the early months of 
1843, after giving birth to her seventh child the previous 
December, she fretted that she could not get out to collect the 
seeds of Nuytsia floribunda, which Captain James Mangles in 
England had specifically asked for. She knew that she had to be 
on the spot when the seeds were explosively shed. Using 
aboriginal helpers she had regularly monitored every tree she 
had marked. The previous season she had tried covering the 
capsule-bearing branches with bags and spreading cloths 
beneath, but had only made a ‘small, small harvest’. 


...Valda Dedman 


Mangles was a wealthy horticulturist dedicated to the promotion 
of gardens and plant propagation. Collectors worldwide supplied 
him with plants and seeds. He was particularly interested in the 
plants of Australia's southwest. In 1836 his cousin, the governor's 
wife, Ellen Stirling, had recommended Georgiana to him. So 
began an absorbing passion which transformed her life and 
resulted in many new plants being discovered and described. 
She became a devoted collector, friend and correspondent of 
Mangles. 


Continued on next page 
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Nuytsia floribunda is 
commonly known as 
the Western Australian 
Christmas Tree, 
because it starts to 
flower in December. | 
photographed them 
near Dunsborough on 
19 January this year. 
On 20 January 1841 
Georgiana reported in 
her letter to Mangles 
that the Nuytsia were in 
flower. On 9 April she 
and three native guides 
discovered that a fire 
had ripened seeds 
earlier than expected. 
She managed to collect 
seeds and send them 
to Mangles but the 
plants had not 
prospered in England. 
All those raised from 
seed had died after a 
year, and no wonder, 
for English nurserymen had tried to grow them in isolation, not 
realising that Nuytsia is in a fact a mistletoe, a root hemiparasite 
whose haustoria attach themselves to the roots of a variety of 
plants, including grasses. They have even been found on 
underground cables. Georgiana had noticed that new plants 
grew from suckers. Seeds are borne in papery, winged fruits, 
which quickly lose viability. They do not need to go through the 
digestive system of a bird for dispersal. They germinate in the 
ground and later invade hosts from which they obtain water and 
nourishment. The individual flower sprays are reminiscent of our 
local mistletoes and occur in great profusion. 





Western Australian Christmas Tree Nuytsia 
floribunda19 January 2008 near 
Dunsborough, W.A 

Photo: Valda Dedman 


Nuytsia floribunda occurs from Geraldton to Esperance. Trees 
can grow more than 10 metres tall. In summer, covered with 
orange-gold flowers, the whole trees are ablaze. They reminded 
Georgiana of 'the rich and luxurious trees which adorn paradise’. 
According to local Nyungar legend, the souls of the newly dead 
rest in Nuytsia (moojar or moodurt) before going on to Kurannup 
beyond the western sea. 


Georgiana Molloy was the plant collector par excellence. Her 
seeds were clean, cross-referenced to dried specimens in her 
accompanying Hortus siccus, with precise location and 
descriptions of form and habitat. Her name was given to only one 
plant, Boronia molloyae, one of the few Australian plants named 
after a woman and which is found only in the southwest corner of 
the continent. It is a pretty shrub with pink flowers and the name 
was proposed in 1842 by James Drummond, the WA colonial 
Botanist, although not accepted until 1970. Before that it was 
known as B. eliator. Mangles is remembered in Anigozanthos 
manglesii, the showy green and red Kangaroo Paw which is 
West Australian floral emblem. 


Another Twist 
One morning | found 
this pale moth trying 
to look like my 
cream-coloured 
curtains. It was a 
Twisted Moth 
Circopetes obtusata, 
so-called because 
its fat body twists to 
one side when at 
rest. Its lower wings 


Twisted Moth Circopetes obtusata 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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twist elegantly upwards at the inner edges. It resembles a dried 
leaf. Its looper caterpillars feed on eucalypts and look like green 
stems, with projections like leaf buds. They occur throughout 
Australia. 


| Can See You. Can You See Me? 





Emperor Dragonfly on cumquat. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


It was all sunlight and shadow. The upper edges of its wings 
were rimmed with gold, its transparent wings had a fine tracery of 
almost invisible black veins, its long slender body was patterned 
in black and gold with a brighter ‘tail light’ at the end and above 
its enormous round eyes were two yellow false ‘headlights’. | 
nearly missed it, resting in the cumquat tree. It was one of 
Australia’s larger dragonflies, the Yellow Emperor Hemianax 
papuensis. It was perfectly motionless and didn't move even 
when | approached for a close-up photo, but I'm sure it saw me 
because dragonflies, with their huge eyes, have amazing sight 
and can spot sudden movement 12 metres away. Their 
compound eyes are made up of thousands and thousands—up 
to 28 000—of closely packed ommatidia, each with its own 
bundle of light-sensitive cells and screen of pigment, which 
together produce a very detailed mosaic picture. Butterflies and 
moths may have 10 000 to 17 000 of these optical units, but flies 
have only 4 000. 


The two pairs of wings can beat independently, giving the 
dragonfly great manoeuvrability. It can fly backwards, turn in its 
own length, shoot vertically upwards or downwards and it can fly 
faster than we are allowed to drive in built-up areas. Males stake 
out territories, which they fight to defend. They may have 
elaborate courtships, drag females through the air, clutching 
them behind the head, and before mating, will clean out a rival’s 
sperm from the female’s oviduct before the female bends herself 
into a circle and transfers his sperm, which has been stored in a 
special pouch behind his thorax. Yellow Emperors remain 
attached in the tandem position during egg laying. 


Yellow Emperors occur throughout Australia, in New Zealand 
where they are known as Baron Dragonflies, and in the islands to 
our north, as far west as Java. 


Reference 


5 Attenborough, D. (2005) Life in the undergrowth, BBC Books, London 
| Lines, W.J. (1994) An all consuming passion: origins, modernity and the 


Australian life of Georgiana Molloy, Allen & Unwin, St Leonards, 
NSW 


| Theischinger, T. and Hawking, J. (2006) The complete field guide to 


dragonflies of Australia, CSIRO, Collingwood, Vic 


Butterfly report 


...Valda Dedman 
as there been a population explosion of Common Grass- no regular butterfly recorder today from anywhere on the 
blues? They are certainly mating, as Dave King’s photo on Bellarine Peninsula, although urban Geelong, as well as areas to 
the cover of this magazine so clearly shows. They like bright the north and the Otways are covered. 
sunlight and short grass in open areas, such as the hot dry 
weather has produced. March is the last month we could even | have some reservations about the release (Sunday Age 25/2) of 


hope to see a Small Ant-blue, the Club’s emblem. Although some_ specially-bred Monarchs at weddings, however beautiful the 

Coconut Ants, with which they associate, have returned to Ocean experience would be. Monarchs did not reach Melbourne until 

Grove Nature Reserve, the species is said to extinct there. Inthe 1872 and adults must migrate north for winter. Asclepias sp., the 

first half of the 20th century, there were frequent Ocean Grove larval food plants, are all non-native. Some have recently been 

butterfly records sent to the Museum of Victoria; up until 1980 grown at Abervale Village. 

there were records of Small Ant-blues. The beautiful Fiery Jewel 

has not been reported since January 1955, although it was once Observers: DK, Dave King; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; MHe, 

common in Ocean Grove and 13 were recorded in 1954. |have Marilyn Hewish; TPe, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman. 
Edst=Eastern Daylight Saving Time 


White-banded Grass-dart Highton 1600 edst, sun, 1 on dandelions in garden 


2 ) : i i JN 
Small Grass-yellow 19/2 | Newtown, 1 in garden, settled for night, hot evening after 37° day. JH 
2 


2/2 | Yaugher, many, 3—4 at one time. Appeared to be courtship flights around tree tops. Regular pattern P 
over several days. Often seen quite late. 


4 


Imperial Jezebel 


Marbled Xenica 29/1 Brisbane Ra, Durdidwarrah Rd at Koala Tk. 30—40 in regenerating woodland, mainly in openings & MHe 


along tracks. 


297 [Balang East- 1, over grassy road vere —— Žž =ã— 
[22 _[Yaugher, many in heathy woodiand. Hot, sunny- 0900 sas 
[1072 [Spring Ck Tk N Brisbane Ra 4 in Mesemate-lronbark woodard 
eon 
22 | 


Marbled Xenica 2 
Marbled Xenica 2 
Marbled Xenica 


Common Brown Brisbane Ra, Durdidwarrah Rd at Koala Tk, 1M faded, tatty, in regenerating woodland 
Yaugher, 1. Several females in heathy woodland 0900 edst, hot, sunny 
Common Brown Barwon Downs, Along Delaneys Rd, 2. Heathy woodland. Hot 1600 edst 


2 
Common Brown 2 


Common Brown 10/2 | Spring Ck Tk N Brisbane Ra, 9 M, 4 F. Males faded & tatty, females bright. Messmate-lronbark 
Common Brown 11/2 | Thompsons Rd at base of Brisbane Ra, 2 in garden in grassland 


Common Brown Pt Lonsdale, 1F flew through garden 1230 edst, hot day. 

Shouldered Brown 8/2 | Yaugher, 6 in long dry grass in shade. Hot 1700 edst. 

Meadow Argus Spring Ck Tk N Brisbane Ra, 1 on bare ground, leaf litter, grass in woodland beside creek. 
Meadow Argus Long Forest Long Point Tk, 1 resting on track, mallee woodland on plateau 


2 
Yellow Admiral 1 
1 
1 


Monarch Per DK 


Monarch 


JH, JN 
Chequered Copper 


10/2 | 
(177 
16/2 | 
15/2 | 
Saltbush Blue 
Saltbush Blue 15/2 | Pt Henry wetlands, common. Sunny, S O 

17/2 | 

17/2 | 

10/2 | 

11/2 | 

11/2 | 

16/2 | 


He 
TPe 
He 
Pe 
He 
Pe 
TPe 
He 
He 
TPe 
TPe 
He 
He 
He 
He 
He 
J 
N 
TPe 
He 
K 
He 
N 


Common Grass-blue 


Moolap Saltworks, 1. On ground on track, bank between salt ponds 


Saltbush Blue 
i 
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M 
M 
+ 
M 
T 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
JN 
N 
J 
M 
Common Grass-blue D 
M 


Common Grass-blue 


0/2 
8/1 
9/1 
/2 
10/2 
8/2 
9/1 
/2 
/2 
10/2 
11/2 
19/2 
| 
ela 
0/2 i 
17/1 
16/2 
15/2 
/2 
5/2 
17/2 
7/2 
0/2 
1/2 
1/2 
6/2 


Kenneth St, Belmont, 1 in garden 1700 edst 
Jerringot, 1 floating through the air and on fennel flowers1830 edst. 


Spring Ck Tk N Brisbane Ra, 4 flying through Messmate-lronbark, landing occasionally 
Saltbush Blue Swan Bay West walk, common in saltbush/tussocky grasslands, sunny, still. 
Swan Island, many around saltbush plants 1000 edst, warm day 





Mammal report 
... revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—Kangaroos, Wallabies and Possums 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Red-necked Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 

Macropod sp 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 


16.06.07 
03.11.07 
12.01.08 
31.01.08 
01.01.08 
25.12.07 
08.01.08 
16.10.07 
26.01.08 
24.08.07 
27.10.07 
15.12.07 


6 
2 
{ 
j 


0 


Sheoaks 

Kent Rd near Thompson Trk, Yaugher 
Mahers Rd-Hayden Trk, Barwon Downs 
Otway Street, Lorne 

Admiral's Court, Highton 

Coimadai Creek, Long Forest 

Swan Bay Road, Wallington 

Whinray Road, Meredith 

Barrabool Road, Ceres 

Stirling Road, Sheoaks 

Yaugher 

Whinray Road, Meredith 


WCo 


Observers: CPa, Cambria Parkinson; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, Dave Rantall; JKI, John Klova; PHm, Peter Homan; TPe, Trevor 


Pescott; WCo Wendy Cook. 


ambria Parkinson had counted the Eastern Grey Kangaroos 

that regularly congregated to graze on several properties 
along the Sheoaks-Steiglitz Road over several years, but with the 
numbers remaining fairly constant she decided enough was 
enough—the last she counted was the 60 or so on 16 June 2007. 
But in January 2008 she wrote: "The huge numbers of kangaroos 
have vanished (from the properties where they were previously). 
They appeared after the 2005 fires and now may have gone 
back to wherever they came from.’ 


That kangaroos are very mobile is evident from the reports from 
time to time of single animals being seen in apparently unlikely 
places—there are several reported road-kills on the Princes 
Freeway near Little River. Those at Serendip Sanctuary arrived 
there in the late 60s during a drought when a few moved away 
from the You Yangs, presumably in search of water. There are 
now hundreds there (Mike Helman, pers. com.) The Swan Island 
kangaroos were given some assistance, apparently being 
introduced to the island. They move about, too, having been 
recorded at Edwards Point and Duck Island. 


The distribution and abundance of Red-necked Wallabies in the 
Geelong-Otway area is interesting. The two places they have 
been previously recorded were at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve where they were introduced along with Black Wallabies, 
and in the Otway Ranges hinterlands. We have records from the 
Anglesea heathlands to Bambra and around the Barwon Downs 
area, but not in the wetter, forested parts. Peter Homan's record 
of one in Lorne is particularly interesting. In The Victorian 
Naturalist Vol 100, No 6 (Nov-Dec 1983) Lawrie Conole and 
Grant Baverstock noted that the Red-necked Wallaby is 'both 
widespread and abundant from Anglesea to Kennett 
River...Based on chance sightings on roads (Red-necked 
Wallabies) would appear to be approximately 3-4 times as 
abundant as (the Black Wallaby) throughout the (Angahook- 





Lorne Forest) park.' Our observations do not support this 
contention, but since the Conole/Baverstock study was done 
before the 1983 Ash Wednesday fires, | wonder whether the fires 
caused a change in the relative numbers of the species. Dave 
Rantall noted a wallaby or small kangaroo beside Swan Bay 
Road near the water reservoir on 8 January 2008 and on 27 
January a Red-necked Wallaby was found road-killed beside the 
Bellarine Highway near Grubb Road. Could it have been the 
same animal? Whether it was one from the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve or from another private collection is not known. 


John Klova has been recording the occurrence of Black 
Wallabies in his garden in Admiral's Court, Highton for the last 
few years. There has been several together on occasions, and 
he has noted that there are often pouch young. Then in mid- 
September 2007 the sightings stopped, and he has not seen the 
wallabies since then. The reason for their disappearance is not 
known. Could the earthworks involved with the Geelong ring-road 
project be a cause? Unlike kangaroos that live in large mobs and 
are well known for their fisticuffs, wallabies are not usually 
gregarious so Dean Hewish's observation of two Black Wallabies 
that faced each other, balanced on their tails and boxed with their 
front paws seems quite unusual. 


The only other macropod that is found in our area is the Long- 
nosed Potoroo, and there are very few records of this species. 
Like bandicoots, they feed extensively on underground fungi so 
in an attempt to track them down in the Otways, it is hoped to set 
bait stations using, among other things, pistachio nut oil/essence 
which has a smell not unlike the fungus, and a remote camera to 
record them. More about that experiment later! 


And lastly...while not within our Atlas period (2000—2010), | have 
photographs of a fine male Red Kangaroo on Coonil, a farm near 
Anakie, in December 1986. 


Mammal trapping, Yaugher, 31 January—5 February 2008 
GPS 38 29.679S, 143 43.133E, altitude 232m 
DSE Permit No. 10003784 


he trapping site was beside Cemetery Road, just north of the 
junction with Centre Road, in the Otway Forest Park. 


Site 1 

From 31.01.08 to 02.02.08, 20 small Elliott traps were set ina 
single meandering transect east of Cemetery Road, through an 
area that had been fuel-reduction burnt about two years ago. 
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The canopy of Narrow-leafed Peppermint and Messmate 
remained intact, but the ground cover and shrub-layer had been 
removed in the fire. It now consists of a mix of plant species 
including teatree spp, Silver Banksia, Austral Grasstree, bracken 
and various sedges all to about 30cm height. 


Site 2 
From 02.02.08 to 05.02.08, 20 small Elliott traps were set ina 


single transect west of Cemetery Road, through an area of 
mature, unburnt vegetation. The canopy was intact, and there 
was a well structured ground-cover and shrub-layer of similar 
species to Site 1. Bait used was the standard mix of peanut 
butter, honey and oatmeal. 


03.02.08 1 female Agile Antechinus A. agilis at 
Site 2. 

04.02.08 1 Southern Water Skink Eulamprus 
tympanum at Site 2. 

05.02.08 Nil. 


Results: nothing was caught at Site 1 on the three nights that the Thanks to Parks Victoria for permission to trap in the area. 


traps were in place. 


Trevor Pescott for Mammal Study Group. 


On the table 


Prickly creatures come to grief 
Two Cunningham's Skinks Egernia cunninghami, both from 
Pollocksford, were on the February specimen table. One was a 
desiccated specimen that had been found in a tin, too deep and 
smooth-sided for it to be able to escape. The other was a 
juvenile, in a bottle. Herein lies a story, for the bottle, when found 
beside the road, still contained some ‘amber fluid’. Had the skink 
entered the bottle 
for warmth or for a 
drink? Was it 
unable to turn 
round and leave 
the bottle because 
there was 
insufficient room, 
or because it was 
‘pickled’? Other 
Cunningham's 
Skinks at 
Pollocksford live 
under sheets of 
iron in the shelter 
of a shed. The 
species is found 
from southern 
Photo: Valda Dedman Queensland to 
western Victoria, 
with an outlying population around Mt Lofty in South Australia. 
The skinks inhabit rocky areas that provide cover for their small 
colonies. They are 25-30 cm long, have a broad head, thick 
body, a long, narrowing tail and feet with long toes ending in 
sharp claws, no doubt an aid in getting a good grip on rocky 
surfaces. The feet have five slender toes, the fourth toe on the 
hind foot is very long. We were able to note the contrast between 
the large, dark grey spiky scales on the upper surface and the 
small smooth pale underbelly scales. The keeled scales are 
larger on the tail. When it finds in itself in danger in a tight corner, 





A 'pickled' Cunningham's Skink Egernia 
cunningham. 


...Valda Dedman & Barry Lingham 


the skink can puff itself up so that the spiky scales grip against 
the sides of the opening. Cunnningham's Skinks are gregarious. 
Females produce 4—5 live young in late summer. They usually 
stay around the parents for several years. The family will have its 
own territory, which it will defend against other skinks. It even 
has its own latrine area. They feed on fruit and other plant 
material, and small invertebrates. They used to be more common 
on the basalt plains, but removal of rock cover has led to a 
decrease in local populations. The colouring varies somewhat 
throughout their range; those of the Sydney sandstone area are 
browner in colour, helping in camouflage. The young are more 
brightly coloured than adults, as was evident in our ‘bottled/ 
pickled’ specimen. As someone remarked, ‘It died happy’. Well, 
we hope so. 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

Graeme Tribe supplied a dead bird that had been found in a very 
sick state near Mannerim, by David Tyrell. The bird was taken to 
a veterinarian, but could not be saved. Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoos have been wide-spread on the Bellarine Peninsula 
since they arrived in large numbers in 1997 (Geelong Bird 
Report). They mainly feed on Pine Tree cones, but also eat 
banksia cones. They obtain extra protein by chewing through 
branches of acacias and eucalypts to eat the borer grubs inside. 
Branches up to 5 cm thick can be attacked. 


White-browed Woodswallow (Juvenile) 

Peter Bright supplied this specimen from Old St Leonards Road 
near St Leonards. In A group of about 70 White-browed 
Woodswallows and a few Masked Woodswallows arrived at this 
spot in late November 2007. This is the first Bellarine Peninsula 
record since 2002 and one of very few breeding records for the 
Bellarine. They nested in a group of Sugar Gums beside the 
road. Unfortunately the young fledglings enjoyed sitting on the 
dirt road and many were hit by passing cars. Peter counted about 
15 dead juveniles in two days. 


An introduction to the Mistletoe Moth 


| t was a long time coming, but the wait was worth it. 


In May 1993, I found a lovely caterpillar at Yaugher that proved 
to be the larva of the Mistletoe Moth Comocrus behri. | read 
about the moth itself, noting that the larvae feed on several 
mistletoes particularly the Box Mistletoe Amyema miquelli which 
is not the common species around Yaugher. 


It was over 12 months ago that Marilyn Hewish first mentioned 
seeing large numbers of the moths around the flowering 
mistletoes at the Long Forest, but by then it was too late for me 
to see them, and | had to be content to wait. So when Marilyn 
emailed me the news in January that she had again seen the 
moths, | arranged to meet her and Dean at Bacchus Marsh and 
they would guide me to the spot. 


... [revor Pescott 


We parked at the top of Long Point Track and began the hike 
down into the valley—it was a hot day, good for moths, not so for 
bushwalkers! 


Just where Long Point Track dips down to the creek-crossing we 
stopped beneath several large Box Mistletoe clumps high on the 
host trees, and there they were, the beautiful black-and-white 
moths fluttering from one group of flowers to the next in search of 
nectar and one another. 


We crossed the creek and on the rising land above were many 
more mistletoes in full flower, some of these at eye-level, and 
again scores of moths. The first we watched closely seemed 
uninterested in feeding, but flew repeated to one group of 
flowers. It disappeared behind the blossom, then fluttered in 
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Mistletoe Moth on the flowers of the Box Mistletoe at Long Forest 28 January 2008. 


tandem with a second moth high into the canopy of the tree to 
complete mating. 


| spent several hours there, entranced by the beauty of the 
mistletoe flowers and their colourful guests, then returned to the 
car park and back to Geelong. 


The Mistletoe Moth is widely distributed in southern Australia, 
extending its range to Derby in Western Australia and Clemont in 
Queensland. It belongs to the Noctuidae family, with over 25 000 
species in 4 000 genera possibly the largest moth family in the 
world. But it fits into a much more exclusive Subfamily, the 
Agaristinae or 'day moths’, which includes the Grape Vine Moth 
and several similar black-and-white species. 


Common (1990) includes the Box Mistletoe, and others parasitic 
on Melaleuca and Allocasuarina, as the food plants of the 
Mistletoe Moth larvae. Just how selective the moths are when 
choosing the plant for their larvae seems not known, but from our 





Trevor Pescott at Long Point in Long Forest. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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Photo: Trevor Pescott 


very brief contact with them it may be that the Box Mistletoe is 
the favoured one. 


My thanks to Marilyn and Dean Hewish for showing the moths to 
me. 


Reference: 
Common |.F.B. (1990) Moths of Australia, M.U.P. Carlton, Victoria. 





A caterpillar of a Mistletoe Moth found in another part of 
Long Forest on 12 February 2008. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Postscript: In the early February, 2008 Marilyn also found 
Mistletoe Moths in the Brisbane Ranges, and a Mistletoe Moth 
caterpillar in another part of the Long Forest. (See Marilyn's 
column in the Geelong Naturalist, May 2007.) 


Reptile report 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Marbled Gecko 10.12.07 2 Manifold Heights, found in garden. JH 
Metallic Skink 27.01.08 1 Point Lonsdale, caught by dog in garden. RSm 
Metallic Skink 18.02.08 3 Point Lonsdale, caught in funnel trap. RSm 
Garden Skink 04.02.08 1 Barwon Downs, beside main road in town, a tiny, newly- 

hatched young, 9.00 am, warm and sunny. TPe 
Southern Water Skink 04.02.08 1 Yaugher, Cemetery Rd/Centre Rd, caught in Elliott trap. TPe 
Southern Water Skink 04.02.08 1 Otways, Curtis Clearing beside Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Rd, 

basking on log, 1.00 pm, hot, sunny day. TPe 
Southern Water Skink 04.02.08 1 Otways, Thompson Tk near Hayden Tk, active among fallen 

branches, 2.00 pm, hot, sunny. TPe 
Spencer's Skink 04.02.08 4 Otways, Thompson Tk near Hayden Tk, active on tree 

trunk, 2.00 pm, hot, sunny. TPe 
Spencer's Skink 02.02.08 2 Barwon Downs, Delaney's Rd at McLaughlin's Tk, active 

on tree trunks, 4.00 pm, warm, sunny day. TPe 
Lowland Copperhead 30.12.07 1 Barwon Downs, killed on 7 Bridges Rd. It was 1.1 m long. TPe 
Lowland Copperhead 20.01.08 1 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, sunbaking on a stump. 

It was 1 m long. ST 


The Metallic Skinks were in Rosalind Smallwood's garden at Point Lonsdale where she had frequently seen them among the native 
plants, and her dog had occasionally caught one. The identification was confirmed by Peter Tremul based on the single 
frontoparietal shield on the top of the head—in similar local skinks there are two scales forming the shield. 


Observers: JH, Joe Hubbard; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; ST, Stephen Tuohy; TPe, Trevor Pescott 


Ducks of the Geelong area: Barry Lingham 
Bird Group meeting, 21 February 2008 


he scheduled speaker for the February Bird Group meeting 

was unavailable and so Barry Lingham kindly stepped in to 
present an overview of the ducks seen in the area of interest to 
the GFNC. 


Magpie Geese are unlike most other geese or ducks. 
Taxonomists have varied in their opinions on the relationship of 
Magpie Geese to other waterfowl. Some suggest a link to the 
screamers of South America or consider them to be in a separate 
family group. They are large black and white geese and cannot 
be mistaken for any other bird. Adult birds have prominent cranial 
knobs. In the Geelong area, they are mainly found near Serendip 
and in paddocks near the You Yangs. They can also be found at 
Hospital Swamp, Reedy Lake, Lake Elingamite, Lake Colac and 
Ricketts Marsh near Birregurra. The highest recorded count in 
the district was about 1000 in March 2007. They breed regularly 
at Serendip and occasionally at Reedy Lake. 


Blue-billed Ducks are small diving ducks. They often hold 
their stiff tail-feathers erect when swimming. They have wide, 
slightly upturned bills that are strikingly blue in adult males. 
Males also have black heads and chestnut brown bodies. Non- 
breeding males and females are a grey-brown colour. These 
ducks prefer deep well-vegetated wetlands. Large flocks have 
been seen at Durdidwarrah Reservoir, Portarlington Sewage 
Ponds, Lake Victoria and Lake Lorne, where breeding has been 
recorded. Blue-billed Ducks generally disperse to smaller 
wetlands during spring to breed. Large flocks containing many 
juvenile birds can be found in winter. 


Musk Ducks are medium-sized, dark grey-brown diving 
ducks that characteristically swim low in the water, often with 
only the head visible. The large pouch under the bill easily 
identifies the male. Both sexes have stiff tails and short triangular 
beaks. Large flocks of Musk Ducks have been seen in winter in 
Swan Bay, but small numbers also occur in deep open wetlands 


...Dean Hewish 


such as Lake Lorne, Durdidwarrah Reservoir, Lake Connewarre, 
Lake Victoria, Lake Murdeduke, Avalon Saltworks and many 
Colac district lakes. They are usually seen far from shore and 
can remain submerged for up to 60 seconds. 


Freckled Ducks are rare south of the Dividing Range, but 
have been consistently present in the Geelong area in recent 
years. They have a distinctive profile, with scooped bills and 
conspicuously pointed heads. Breeding males have striking red 
bases to their bills. The plumage of Freckled Ducks has speckled 
grey lines all over the body and wings. They are the rarest local 
duck, and are most frequently noted at Lake Lorne and nearby 
McLeod's Holes, with flocks of over 200 birds at times. Serendip 
occasionally hosts flocks of more than thirty birds. Reports from 
other wetlands are rare: for instance, Deakin University ponds, 
Jerringot, Gateway Sanctuary in Leopold and Upper Stony Creek 
Reservoir. During the day, Freckled Ducks roost in vegetation or 
on shores with overhanging branches. They filter feed in shallow 
water or mud mostly at night. 


Black Swans cannot be confused with other species. Male 
Swans have longer bills and longer, straighter necks than 
females. Cygnets are a dull grey colour. They breed on many 
local lakes and swamps. Thousands can be seen on Lake 
Modewarre during the breeding season. They congregate in 
flocks of thousands on Swan Bay and Lake Connewarre after the 
breeding season to moult. 


Cape Barren Geese are unmistakeable. They are large 
light-grey geese with square black tails and distinctive greenish- 
yellow ceres on their bills. Locally, they are mainly found in open 
wetlands around the Western District such as Lake Martin and 
Lake Weering. Groups of birds occur in the Lara area from 
Serendip to Avalon Beach and Lara Lake. They sometimes 
appear at other coastal wetlands. Historically, they bred on Bass 
Strait islands and moved to the mainland outside the breeding 
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season. There has been no assisted breeding at Serendip since 
1984, but birds still return to breed in the safety of the fox-free 
paddocks. 


Australian Shelducks are large colourful ducks with 
chestnut-orange markings, white collar rings and dark heads. 
Females are duller in colour, with a browner breast and have a 
white eye-ring. These ducks prefer larger local wetlands, both 
freshwater and saline, but can also occur on farm dams. Large 
flocks of more than 500 can be found in late summer to autumn 
on Lake Modewarre, Hospital Swamp and Lake Connewarre. 
They are sometimes seen in paddocks eating grain crops. 
Pairing and flock break-up occurs during spring. 


Australian Wood Ducks are common in the Geelong 
area. They are grey ducks with two black stripes along the back 
and spotted upper breasts. Males have dark brown heads with 
small black ‘manes’, while females have pale brown heads with 
whitish stripes above and below the eyes. Their short bills and 
general profile give the appearance of a small goose. Wood 
Ducks are widespread in small flocks on farm dams and smaller 
wetlands, but larger flocks gather at water storages after the 
breeding season. They sometimes feed in open grassland. They 
are found throughout the Geelong region and tend to roost during 
the day on dam banks or logs. 


The Mallard is an introduced species. Hybrids with Pacific 
Black Ducks are common and becoming more widespread. In the 
Geelong region, Mallards are found in urban wetlands such as 
Balyang Sanctuary, Jerringot, Blue Waters Lake and Gateway 
Sanctuary. Mallards were first released in Australia around 1862. 


Pacific Black Ducks are distinguished by a strong black 
stripe through the eye, a dark crown, a dark mark through the 
chin and an iridescent green speculum. Their legs are light buff 
colour, while Mallard hybrids have yellow legs. They are 
commonly seen in a wide range of freshwater and saline 
habitats, including urban wetlands such as Jerringot and Balyang 
Sanctuary. Flocks usually contain fewer than 40 birds, but some 
larger flocks occur in autumn and winter. 


Australasian Shovelers have distinctive profiles, as they 
swim low in the water, hold their heads further back than other 
ducks, and have very long wide bills. Breeding males have blue- 
grey heads and shoulders, chestnut sides and a white flank 
mark. Their underwings are white and they have bright orange 


legs. Females are mottled brown all over. They prefer larger 
bodies of water, both fresh and saline, and are usually seen in 
small flocks. However, larger flocks occur in winter. A flock of 
over 1000 birds was observed at Hospital Swamp in 2004. 


Grey Teal are mottled grey-brown in colour with whitish 
coloured throats, pale cheeks and pale areas between the eye 
and bill. They have no eye stripe. They are common on most 
freshwater swamps, lakes and urban wetlands, and are often 
seen in flocks of hundreds. They are sometimes seen on 
sheltered marine waters. 


Chestnut Teal are distinctive smaller ducks. Males have 
chestnut bodies and their heads appear black in dull light but 
take on a glossy green sheen in the sun. They have a prominent 
white flank mark. Females are a reasonably uniform grey-brown 
but have darker throats and cheeks compared to Grey Teal. 
Chestnut Teal tend to be found in saline wetlands and are found 
on most large waterways, farm dams, urban wetlands, saltworks, 
sewerage works, bays and estuaries. The largest flock recorded 
in 2006 was 2000 at Lake Victoria in March. 


Pink-eared Ducks are boldly marked with distinctive zebra 
stripes on the belly and neck. They have large square-tipped 
bills, black eye rings, and brown upperparts, nape and crown. A 
white crescent across the rump is visible in flight. They are 
irregularly noted on local freshwater wetlands, while the Western 
District lakes can hold large numbers. In 2006, Bird Report 
records were from Lake Lorne, Lake Modewarre, Jerringot, 
Reedy Lake, the Barwon Estuary, Durdidwarrah, Deakin 
University and Portarlington Sewerage Ponds. 


Hardheads are dark brown birds with large heads and high 
crowns. The males have white eyes and light blue bands near 
the bill tip. Both sexes have prominent white undertails and white 
lower bellies, and white underwings with brown leading edges 
are visible in flight. This species is not common in the Geelong 
area. Hardheads use a wide range of wetlands, but mostly prefer 
larger open fresh waters. 
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Rambling on 
Partial solar eclipse, Bacchus Marsh, 7 February 2008 


efore breakfast, | surf my favourite internet astronomy and 

birding sites for breaking news. On 7 Feb. 2008, | noticed 
on spaceweather.com a reference to a partial solar eclipse for 
that day. | usually make a note of upcoming local eclipses but 
this one had slipped by me. The eclipse track included south- 
eastern Australia, including Geelong and Melbourne. This was 
the first local solar eclipse since we’d bought our new telescope, 
so it was quite an occasion. 


Solar eclipses occur when the moon passes between the sun 
and earth and casts its shadow on the earth. There are three 
types of eclipses: total, annular and partial. This eclipse was 
annular in parts of Antarctica, and partial in New Zealand and 
south-eastern Australia. 


The type of eclipse we see, or whether we see an eclipse at all, 
depends on geometry, specifically angles and distances. Solar 
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... Marilyn Hewish 


eclipses are uncommon as the orbits of the earth and moon are 
tilted at an angle of about five degrees to each other and the 
moon’s shadow usually passes above or below the earth. 
However, when the sun, moon and earth line up exactly, the 
eclipse can be total. The sun and the moon are roughly the 
same size viewed from earth and so the moon can completely 
blot out the sun over a small area of the earth’s surface. The sky 
and landscape become so dark that stars can be seen, and the 
faint corona surrounding the sun radiates outwards as a pale 
wispy ring around the black moon. 


Distances are also important. The moon's orbit around the earth 
is elliptical (oval), not circular. Therefore the earth-moon 
distance varies and so does the apparent size of the moon. If 
the moon is close to earth, it appears larger; further away, it 
appears smaller. If the moon is far out in its orbit, there can’t be 
a total eclipse even if the sun, moon and earth line up exactly. At 





Partial solar eclipse close to maximum, Bacchus Marsh, 7 Feb. 
2008. Wisps of cloud can be seen against the sun's surface. 





Near the end of the solar eclipse. 


maximum eclipse, the moon is centred on the sun but doesn't 
cover it completely. A thin ring (an annulus) of sun remains. The 
eclipse is then annular. The sky darkens but not completely, and 
even that small amount of sunlight swamps the corona. 

A partial eclipse occurs where the sun and moon are slightly off 
centre and the moon covers only part of the sun. The sun looks 
like a circle with a bite taken out of it or a crescent, depending 
on how much of it is covered. Melbourne and Geelong were 
near the edge of the eclipse area and only about 10% of the sun 
was covered at maximum—not enough for noticeable sky 
darkening. 





Not ideal weather for viewing solar eclipses. 


The eclipse started at 2:38 p.m. In the morning, the sky was 
clear. By the starting time, it was not only cloudy but raining on 
and off. An hour later, small gaps in the clouds gave us 
encouragement, but we wasted precious sunshine time aligning 
the telescope for motorised tracking. In the day, the only 
astronomical object you can use for alignment is the sun, and 
you can't start until you can see it. Aiming the telescope at the 
sun is also tricky. You can’t sight along the barrel because you 
can't look towards the sun, so you move the telescope barrel 
until i's shadow becomes as small as possible. Then it should 
be pointing directly at the sun. Try doing all this while the sun is 
dipping in and out of view without using strong language! 


All articles on solar eclipses bear a warning, with good reason. 
To protect your eyes, never look at a partial or annular eclipse 
without proper protection. Viewing requires a special solar film 
or solar filter. Plastic films coated with a thin film of aluminium or 
metal-coated glass filters are suitable (sold from specialty 
astronomy shops or on-line). Other methods, such as shaded 
glass or black film, darken the sun and make it comfortable to 
view but they are not good enough. They cut down the visible 
rays but let through 
invisible infrared and 
ultraviolet radiation 
which are still 
dangerous for your 
eyes. For a telescope, 
you can buy solar 
filters which go over 
the front end (never 
use a Solar filter which 
goes over the eyepiece 
as the sun's heat is 
focussed through the 
telescope onto the filter 
and can crack it). The 
solar filter must be 
attached securely to 
the telescope so that it 
can't fall off if it's 
knocked. As our filter 
assembly was home- 
made for a larger 
telescope, we used a 
low-tech solution— 
several layers of sticky 
tape. 





(with sticky tape). 


At 3:35 p.m., seven minutes after maximum eclipse, the sun 
briefly sailed into a clear patch of sky. | started frantically 
snapping photos. Wisps of cloud showed against the sun’s 
surface, but | captured the sun’s outline with the bite out of its 
edge and some of the cloud swirls were quite artistic. We had 
another window about 15 minutes before the eclipse ended. 
After that we waited, willing a clear patch of sky along the 
horizon to move upwards but it never budged. My photography 
was simple but effective. | held a small digital camera to the 
telescope eyepiece, steadying it against the eyepiece rim. The 
camera has a Sports setting—a fast shutter speed which 
reduces camera shake. Not all the photos are sharp, but the rest 
are easily deleted (| love digital cameras). 


The experience was a mixture of moments of mad panic when 
the sun was showing and hours of frustration for the rest of the 
time. Looking back, however, we were lucky to get some views 
and photographs in unpromising conditions. Anyone passing 
might have been puzzled to see the telescope pointing to the 
sky in broad daylight. We were once asked by a walker in the 
Flinders Ranges if our telescope was a bazooka! 


All photographs were taken by Marilyn Hewish. 
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VALE 
Isobel Wager 2/7/1913—4/2/2008 
GFNC member 1981-2008 (27 years) 


B ack in the 1980’s when | was Membership Officer/Treasurer 


of the GFNC | would particularly notice the yearly 
subscription coming in from ‘Il.Wager, Lismore’-—what an 
interesting address! | wondered who this person was, and what 
did they do ‘way out there’! Eventually when Isobel moved to 
Geelong | found out! We were later to become quite regular 
camping companions. 


There were many facets to Isobel’s long life— 
she did not speak of her past to any great 
extent, though | did glean little glimpses during 
our long drives to and from camps. However it 
was not until her funeral, and the later party to 
celebrate her life, that we gained a closer look 
at this interesting person. She was born at 
Carapooee, just south of St Arnaud. Her early 
schooling days were in the country prior to 
attending Morongo Girls School, followed by 
her training as a kindergarten teacher. When 
her plans to travel overseas were thwarted by 
World War 2, she opted for visiting her cousin 
in the Solomon Islands instead—it was here 
she met her future husband. Following the end 
of the war her husband took up a soldier 
settler farm, but only after much research by 
both of them—was it to be Casterton, or 
Seymour, or Lismore? Obviously Lismore won 
the day, and that is where they and their 
children settled. Isobel became very involved 
in the local community, including the Red 
Cross. Her husband died many years ago, but 





Isobel in a tree in the You Yangs, 


including her garden, reading and music. Tibor Korn, U3A art 
tutor, told us of Isobel’s great talent as an artist—those of us who 
attended her party would have seen examples of her work on 
display. Isobel used her great intelligence in choosing the 
location of her Geelong home—she had the Botanic Gardens 
close by, she could walk to the Eastern Beach for her early 
morning swims, she had shops, medical facilities, bus routes all 
close at hand to enable her to live 
independently right up to the last. Wonderful! 


Isobel loved the bush and the outback, she 
was a great camper, and a great walker in her 
day. For years she organized and joined 
camping and painting groups to the Grampians 
and to Central Australia. Her battered felt bush 
hat and her painted walking stick were part of 
her persona! She wore them with pride! Even 
the airlines knew her painted walking stick— 
she wasn’t permitted to take it in the cabin on 
her last flight, it had to go in ‘cargo’-—and of 
course had its own luggage label which Isobel 
left in place for some time afterwards! Long 
before Isobel came to Geelong, she anda 
group of friends had formed a walking group 
called the ‘Numbats’, all great walkers, and 
many skiers, who would go on regular monthly 
walks in interesting places, and have a yearly 
campout. Isobel enjoyed the company and 
outings with the Numbats up to the last— 
though the 20 km walks had been somewhat 
‘downsized’! A good gathering of Numbats 


Isobel remained on the farm until her move to 2005. Photo: Valda Dedman drove varying distances to attend Isobel’s 


Geelong in the late 1980's. 


In Geelong Isobel became very involved in local activities—the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club, USA classes, especially the 
philosophy and art classes—and enjoyed many interests 


funeral and celebration party. 


Isobel lived life to the full, enjoying her family and friends and 
many interests. Intelligent, talented, independent—we will 
remember her well. ...Diana Primrose 


Bird observations February 2008 


his summer has not been as hot as previous years, but most 


of the ephemeral wetlands have now dried up. The Minya 


Swamp gave those on the GFNC outing views of Pacific Golden 
Plover and a Pectoral Sandpiper in January, but it is now dry. As 


water levels drop at Jerringot, the crakes are being regularly 
seen, with Australian Spotted Crake, Spotless Crake and 
Baillon’s Crake being noted by those with the patience to wait 
and watch carefully. 


One Cattle Egret nest at Balyang was abandoned, but the 


second nest produced a chick that has grown rapidly. We believe 


this is the first breeding south of the Murray River area. The 
nearby Crested Shrike-tit nest was attacked by a Pied 


... Barry Lingham 


he following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BNL, Bernadette Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; DK, 
Dave King; DR, David Rantall; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John 
Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NH, Nola 
Haines; PB, Peter Bright; PPh, Peter Phillips; RGa, Rob Ganly; 
SQ, Stuart Quick; ST, Stephen Tuohy; TFI, Tom Fletcher; WH, 
Bill Honey 


Bird survey, Batesford 
he GFNC has been asked to assist the young members of a 


Currawong, but some of the chicks survived to fledging. Darters Greencorps Team to improve their skills at bird identification and 
continue to nest successfully on the river edge. The White- observation. The team is working under supervision of a Landcare 
browed Woodswallows near St Leonards produced many chicks, _| Group, clearing weeds along the Moorabool River on Belcher’s Land 
but the chicks liked to sit on the dirt road and many were hit and near Batesford. The GFNC have visited Belcher’s land many times in 
killed by passing cars. Several rarer raptors were noted in the the past 40 years and Rob Ganly has completed regular bird surveys 
past month. White-bellied Sea-Eagles were seen at Reedy Lake there over the past few years. This bushland area has a diverse range 


and Swan Bay and Black Falcons at Batesford and Hospital onbirde: 

Swamp. White-throated Nightjars are rarely reported, but a night If you would like to assist, a meeting on site has been organized for 
survey by Marilyn and Dean turned up five calling trom several 8:30 am on Thursday 6 March. Please contact Barry Lingham at 
Mtes the Brisbane Ranges: gfnc@vicnet.net.au or on 5255 4291 to confirm your attendance. 
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Species 

Stubble Quail 
Intermediate Egret 
Cattle Egret 


Nankeen Night Heron 


Black Kite 
Whistling Kite 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 


Grey Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Brown Falcon 
Black Falcon 


Baillon's Crake 


Australian Spotted Crake 
Spotless Crake 

Painted Button-quail 
Common Sandpiper 


Pectoral Sandpiper 
Pacific Golden Plover 


Double-banded Plover 
Arctic Jaeger 
Gull-billed Tern 
Australian King-Parrot 


Blue-winged Parrot 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
White-throated Nightjar 


White-throated Needletail 
Sacred Kingfisher 


Southern Emu-wren 


Speckled Warbler 
Weebill 

Jacky Winter 
Scarlet Robin 


Crested Shrike-tit 


White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 


White-browed Woodswallow 


Singing Bushlark 
Zebra Finch 
Diamond Firetail 


Brown Songlark 


Number 
1+4 


=- a22- O0ONN OW 


= = eh mek CQ ek ek 


20 
2+2 


2+ 


6+ 


10 


2+3 


Present 


10+ 


Date 
18/1 


18/1 


6/2 


21/1 
4/2 

21/2 
21/2 
18/1 
17/2 
19/2 


18/1 


20/1 
February 
21/1 
20/1 
16/2 


26/1 


30/1 
26/1 
23/1 
31/1 
3/2 

24/1 
24/1 


16/2 


29/1 


21/2 
29/1 


11/2 


11/2 
21/1 


23/1 


17/2 
19/1 


7/2 
31/1 


16/2 


11/2 
19/1 
19/1 
19/1 


6/2 


16/2 


30/1 


17/2 
18/1 
18/1 
31/1 


19/1 
18/1 


Comments 

Reedy Lake, an adult and 4 chicks. 

Lake Colac Bird Sanctuary 

Balyang Sanctuary, a second nest located. 

Balyang Sanctuary. Also 7/2. An adult and a mottled brown 
juvenile present on 11/2. The juvenile perched on a duck nest 
box, then dived into the water to carry off a baby coot that was 
swimming close by. On 13/2 a juvenile bird, with Little Raven 
nestlings in bill, being chased by parent Little Raven. Up to 5 
Night Herons seen on the island. 

Point Henry 

Abervale, Grovedale 

Limeburners Bay 

Limeburners Bay 

Reedy Lake 

Swan Bay, an adult flushed from shoreline. 

Wallington, white phase, perched in dead tree. 

Karaaf Wetland, Breamlea, 2 adults and one sub-adult. (Seven 
sheep carcases along fenceline.) 

Batesford 

Wandana Heights, seen most days. 

Point Henry 

Batesford 

Hospital Swamp 

Jerringot. Also 3+ on 30/1 at 0645. Birds frequently flew from 
clump to clump while foraging. 

Jerringot. Also 31/1, 5/2, 10/2. 

Jerringot. Also 30/1, 10/2 

Durdidwarrah Rd, Brisbane Ranges 

Bream Creek 

Rippleside 

Minya Swamp, Breamlea 

Minya Swamp, Breamlea 


Connewarre, between Lake Connewarre and Great Salt Swamp. 


Moolap Saltworks, harassed Silver Gull over a salt pond 300—400 
m from sea. 

Limeburners Bay 

Moolap Saltworks 

Sheoke Picnic Ground, Otway Ranges, two adults feeding a 
begging young bird that was fully grown. 


Kaanglang Rd, Otway Ranges, several groups on or beside road. 


Point Henry, including 3 immature birds. 

Brisbane Ranges, night survey. 2 calling, Sapling Gully Picnic 
Ground; 1, Aeroplane Rd at Brisbane Track; 1, Thompsons Rd at 
Stable Track; 1 above Stony Creek Picnic Ground. 

Jan Juc, 1640. 

Anakie Gorge, an adult feeding 2 advanced young. Another adult 
at Stony Creek Picnic Ground. 

Batesford 

Hurst Rd, Anglesea, 2 males. 

Connewarre, in lignum grasslands between Lake Connewarre 
and Great Salt Swamp. 

Brisbane Ranges E slope, Thompsons Rd, W of Balliang. 

Anakie Gorge, three separate parties, 

Anakie Gorge 

Anakie Gorge 


Balyang, nestlings approx. 3—4 days from fledging, nest attacked 
by Pied Currawong. One nestling in bill. Parent birds frantic. On 
following day one young bird had moved to other side of bridge 
and parents were making trips to a Golden Wattle next to nest 
tree. Following day all birds (maybe 4) had moved along river 50 
m further downstream. Pied Currawong still in area. 


Modewarre, perched on top of large dead eucalypt. 


Old St Leonards Rd, St Leonards, juveniles present. First record 
of breeding on Bellarine Peninsula for many years. Juvenile birds 
unfortunately liked to sit on the road and many were killed. 


Andersons Rd, Swan Bay, several flying young in flock. 

Little River, near Bulban Road. 

Little River, near Bulban Road. 

Bald Hills Rd, Anglesea 

Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground, six birds including three juveniles. 
20 on 5/2. 

Little River, near Bulban Road. 


Observer 
ST 

JN, TFI 
BAt 


SQ, BL, BAt 


JN, DR 
BL, BML 


ST 


RGa, WH 
LPh 

RGa 
RGa, WH 
BL, AM 


BL, BML, RGa 


RGa, BL, GMc, JN 
BL, BML, RGa, JN 
MHe 

BL, GMc 

JH 

GFNC 

GFNC 


JN 


MHe, DHe 


JH 
MHe, DHe 


BL 


BL 
RGa 


MHe, DHe 


BAt 


NH 


BL, GMc 
JN, MHe, DHe 
BL 
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Werribee Gorge excursion 


16 March 2008 


This will be a chance to visit one of our favourite spots, 
exploring the geology, and of course keeping an eye out 
for Peregrine Falcons on the cliffs. We will not do the full 
circuit walk, so it will not be too taxing, but there will be a 
bit of rock hopping and rock scrambling for those who 
wish to get up to Needles Beach. We will start from the 
Meikles Point Picnic Area in the Werribee Gorge State 
Park, return there for a latish lunch, and then explore 
another part of the Park in the afternoon, with a viewing 
spot to get an overview of the geology of the area. 


Directions to Meikles Point Picnic Area: Drive to 
Bacchus Marsh then drive 5 km on the Western Freeway 
(towards Ballarat) to exit at the Pentland Hills exit. Drive 
another 2 km on the Pentland Hills Road (passing under 
the freeway) and turn left into Myers Road. Drive south 
through the Park to Meikles Point. 

Meet: Depart 9.00 am at Adams Crt, Eastern Park 
after car pooling to keep the convoy size as 
small as possible or 

10.30 am Meikles Point Picnic Area. 

Lunch, morning and afternoon tea/snacks, 
water; good solid walking shoes or boots; 
sunscreen, hat & wet weather gear; plus 
binoculars, hand lenses and all those other 
useful bits and pieces. 

Contact: Deborah on 5243 8687 or Barry 5255 4291 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Tuesday 11 March 2008 


Regional Salt Marsh Vegetation— 
Significant Plants and Plant 
Communities 


Geoff Carr 


Arrive 7.00 pm at the GBG meeting Room for tea/coffee/ 
chat. Lecture commences 7.30 pm. 


Eco book group 
29 April 2008 


On borrowed time: Australia's environmental crisis 
and what we must do about it, David Lindenmayer 


Buy or borrow the book and join us at the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Meeting Room, 8.00 pm. 


Contact Lorraine on 5243 0636 as there are some books 
on order at a bookseller (at a discounted price). 
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Brush-tailed Phascogale research 
Brisbane Ranges 


Thursday 27—Monday 31 March 


Andy Arnold of Ballarat DSE has determine six transects 
on the Brisbane Ranges National Park along which 
trapping for Brush-tailed Phascogales will take place. 


It is a wonderful opportunity to be involved in this major 
survey of one our least-known mammals, and to see the 
species at close hand. We will also find other species 
such as the Sugar Glider and Agile Antechinus. 


Meeting places and times will be made available shortly. 


Any members who would like to join in are required to 
register with Andy—this is one of the conditions set out be 
the Animal Ethics Committee—by contacting him directly 
at DSE, 402-406 Mair Street, Ballarat 3350, email 
<andrew.arnold@dse.vic.gov.au> 


Or contact Trevor Pescott at 14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont 
3216, email <ppescott@optusnet.com.au> and he can 
provide a registration form. 


This must to be done by 15 March. 


Mid-week bird group excursion 


Thursday 27 March 2008 
‘Manna Gum Park’, Modewarre 


Leaders: Hans & Pat Streefkerk 


A great opportunity to visit a country property close to 
Geelong with an interesting mix of bird species (43 
recorded last year) in the beautiful manna gums, 
understory, creek and dams. 

Meet: 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, Pioneer Rd boundary near the 
service station OR 8.45 am at the Moriac 
Reserve, opposite the shop and close to the 

r ailway line (Melway 611, D8) 

Finish: About 12.30 pm 

Bring: Morning tea 


Enquiries: Hans & Pat 5264 5235 or Polly 5244 0182 


Mailing roster 


March: David Flanagan 
April: Sheila Silver 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2007-2008 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
i " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
7 y Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 


x S Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
“ " Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
Ñ " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 

" " Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


MARCH 2008 27 
‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leaders: Claire & 
Dennis Greenwell 
General Meeting: Birds of Prey—Martin Scuffins 
Mammal Group: Survey 1 
SEANA campout 8 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Regional Salt Marsh 20 
Vegetation—Geoff Carr 
Excursion: Werribee Gorge 17 
Leaders: Barry Lingham and Deborah Evans 
Bird Group: Nature comes back to life in the American 
springtime—Marilyn Hewish 29 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: 'Manna Gum Park", 
Modewarre 


APRIL 2008 

AGM—Members Night 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Excursion: Brisbane Ranges 

Leader: Marilyn Hewish 

Bird Group: OBP update—Chris Tzaros, Birds 
Australia 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Eco Book Group 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


Wild Plants of Victoria (7th edition) 


Wild Plants of Victoria (WPV) a photographic field guide to native and introduced plants that grow wild in Victoria and is based on the Flora 
Information System run by the DSE. If you need to know where plants grow, what they look like, when they flower or what other plants they grow 
with then WPV will be a valuable addition to your library. WPV comes on a CD-Rom and is suitable for most modern computers running Windows. 


Price is $97.90 plus $8.80 p&h. To order phone Viridans on 9557 5988 visit the website at www.viridans.com.au 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 March 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
[Melway Map 452 G4] 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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